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ABSTRACT 

The yearly increase in the number of learning 
disabled (LD) students is considered, and it is suggested that the^ 
increase is one symptom of school systems' unwillingness ^ to deal with 
the problems or underachievement • A need exists for special educators 
to differentiate between LD and underachieving students.^ Three 
alternatives to the problem are cited: systematic useof local 
eligibility criteria, creation and support of more effective schools, 
and advocacy for all handicapped students • Each alternative is 
explored, and it is concluded that increasing academic learning time 
can make a dramatic difference. The parents* influence on 
individualized education program development is considered. 

Recoinmehdatibns are proposed whereby pare can influence the 

teacher and the curriculum, and guideiines are offered for estimating 
the appropriateness of proposed instructional time in the resource 
program. (CL) 
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I'ublic schc-'rlr. coDt.iriue expeiii-nce crises • Lack of disci. : line ^ drug 
use and poor academic ^* t ahdanlfs head the list of problems attributed to our 
schools, V/e have been challehf:':ed by charges that special education^ main- 
streaming and learning disabilities lover the quality of bur schools • 

The effective schools mdVciiient , LD idehtificatibri criteria and sbphis- 
ticated advocacy ari^ themes in my respbrise tb these challenges. Firsts I'll 
dembhstfate that LD students ccritiriue tb increase in number. Next, I'll 
sugp:est that ah increase in the number bf LD students is one symptbm bf 
schbbl systems vhich.are unwilling tb cbnstf Uctively cbhfrbht the prbblem 
bf uhderachiev^ment . I'll describe the effective schbbls mbVemehx as one 
which possesses pbtertial fbr cbnstf Uctively addressing crises in bur schbbls 
Third, I'll address the heed fbr criteria tb be Used in distinguishing LD 
from underachieving students. And, lastly, if you're still with me, I'll 
share some keys tc use in getting better instruction for your kids. 

Special education is defined as **specia3,ly designed instruction, at 
no cost to the parents; to ir.^et the unique needs of a handicapped child" 
(Federal Special Education Regulations, 19TT, 121a ±h) . Specially designed 
instruction includes vhat is taught, how it is taught and when it is taught.. 
"V/hat is taught" is essentially an instructional content . issue and refers to 
curriculum. "How it is taught" is essentially an instructional methods is- 
sue and refers to teaching procedures. "When it is taught" refers to the 
sequence of learninF^ tasks and the rate at which students successfully 
complete these learninn; tasks. I'll return tb specially designed instruction 
in the advocacy part of my presentation. 

Tb receive specially designed instruction^ a student must be handi- 
capped. In Rhode Island, ah increasing majority of handicapped students 
are labeled leovhing disabled. The tbtal number of handicapped students 
increases by the- huir.ber of learning disobled students^ identified. Bbth the 
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number bl' huncii .v.'tTT^^' "J r.l U'leh! r? dhd t!u:- niunber of learning disabled students 
increased every year for the last five years while the total hliinter of 
students enrolled in bur schools decreased eveiy year over the past five 
years. These trends are graphically presented in Figure I. 
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More than tvice as many students as expected were identified as learning 
disabled over the pasL four years . . The prevalence of learning disabilities 
is estimated to bf=» approximatr^ly three r-ercent (3^) of the school aged popu- 
lation. In the 1979-80 school year 3% of 15^,698 students i§ U,623 students. 
More than twice that nttinber. 10 ,2li8, .students were identified. That remains 
true for the next three yt.-ars. t-ty prediction is that th^ number bX leafhing 
disabled students vill continue to increase. The number of learning disabled 
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students will continue to inrrt^^se "Unti 1 schools constructively cohfrbht 
the problem of iui:lr;rnclur'Vemeiit: i Ait( rnativeiy the huiTiber of Lb students 
will con'(:;inue to incien^e until special educators differentiate between LD 
land underachieving stiidents. 

Whatever else ir true of them- learning disabled students are initially 
identified because ihej do not work up to their ability. Usually LD stu- 
dents perform significantly below their ability in reading and/or math. 

With increasing frequency, teachers and sometimes parents notice and 
become concerned about these underachieving students . .^Some underachievers 
are referred to spiecial education for extra help. The only way these under- 
achieving students can f^et e::tra help thi^ough special education is to be 
handicapped. 

"Learning disabled" seems to describe the educational status of these 
underachieving students; as a term it's neither tod hbxidus nor tod guilt 
inducing and it may be a reverie ible cbhditidh. 

As a consequence of being labeled "learning disabled" the student gets 
extra h^elp in the resource rddri:. Apprdximately Q0% of the LD students are 
educated in resource rooms. These students spend about lh% of their school 
day in the resource room and ^bdut 86% of the school day in the classrooin. 
For resource room iristructibh to have a significant impact on raderachieve- 
meht given these time constraints instructional changes must be initiated in 
the classroom, the rcsdurce teacher must be a super teacher and the student 
must be both talented R.nd mbtivated. These conditions do exist for a sur- 
prising number of stiidcnts. ■ . 
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Althow* ri^ii(!cnt55 laleli o '*LD" i:et extra help^ all cons equr.M. res of this 
nction are not pcnItivM. NegnLive "cbrir-eciuehces include the follbvihg: 

1. Lieiarning disabilities becdmes syhbhyihbus with uhderachievement . 

2. The voluire oi; underacliievirig students vastly exceeds the 
capacity of special e ducat ion resources . 

3. Limited special education resources for use with, handicapped 
students are expended oil ndh--hahdi capped underachieving students. 

There may be no room in the resource program for legitimate 
LD students • 

5. Limited need to change instructional practices in the schobl 
which result in underachievement is experienced. 

In summary, one current practice for responding to uhderachievement 
in our schools results in disproportionate identification of students as 
learning disabled, strain on limited special education resources land no 
ch^mge in those school practices which influence the rate of under achieve- 
ment. Three alternatives which respond to the consequences of this practice 
exist. . - . ■ 

1. Establish local criteria ajid systematically use their.: to 
identify learning disabled students. 

2. Create and support more effective schools - 

i ; _ .j;^ 

3. Become a so]5histicated advocate for students ' with learning 
disabilities — for all handicapped students. 

Bbth Federal and State Special Education Regulations contain LD iden- 
tificatibn criteria end procedures'. The procedures work fairly well. The 
criteria db nbt I Discriminating criteria are needed. T^ocally developed 
criteria are likely to be rhbre responsive to local circiunstances and 
idiosyncracies. They are alsb much mbre likely to be implemented. Advo- 
cates, including parents arid prbfessibhals ^ should develop criteria. 
Locally esirabli^hed c'riteriia' for identifying learning disabled students 
will probai)ly include: - 

1. The prosence of a severe discrepancy between intellectual 

ability and ac'iderdc achievement as indicated by perfbrmance 
on technically adeq^uete tests. 

.... ' 
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?. Acadomlc def i oi^.^ncien must be related to deficiencies 
prdcesi'inr; l^jh/ruM/^e. 

3. Use of alternative procedures in response to each studenb'is 
problems in the regulrir classroom must be demonstrated. 

U. Student's motivation '.Ibes hot account for low achievement is iimitedi 

5. Student's rccfbhsivenoss to cdnvehtidnal remedial approaches. 

Parents i througli advocacy groups and advisory cdmmittees , should participate 

in developing local criteria for identifying LD students. This alternative 

for responding to uhderachieVeinent in our schools appeals to me, 

I believe that •special education should be reserved for handicapped 

students and use of these criteria should help. Use of LD identification 

criteria is an insufficient response to iinderachievement in our schools. 

This action eliminatrs a release valve and intensifies pressures vithin 

the system. 

The second response to underachieyement in our schools involves 
creation of and support for more effective schools. The effective schools 
movement is an educational reform effort vhich is based on descriptions 
of effective urban schools . Characteristics of effective schools are: 

1. strong leadf:rship at the school level; 

2. high expectetions for student performance conveyed by all staff; 

3. an orderly school climate; 

1|. strcng emphasis on teaching basic skills; 

5. frequent evaluation and on--going mbnitbring bf pupil prbgress. 

Characteristics of effective schobls translate intb a number of specific 
actions including: uniform minimum standards fbr students, teachers and 
schools; opportunities for students tb learn in a variety of vays; emphasis 
on homevorlc an^l study; and strategies tb avbid nbnpfbmbtibn of students. 
Both the characteristics of effective schobls and specific actions must be 
home grbvri tb be r.a:^ir.ally effective. . 

o ■' ■ ■ 
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ThL* (.? fleet i ^'o !?c)iPo:!:- irit V'jment Id especially appealing fcr ts pbteh- 
tin.1 fit iaddr(E?s5.i lir; Ihr^ r 'C'ds of all lii. "orachievihg students including LD 
students. Cliaissrodili instruction must bocbirie more effective if LD students 
are to more fullj^ profit from it. 

We must preiEtiF;, for the devolopinent arid itiipleineritatibn of criteria to 
. differentiate LD from underachieving students. Parents iriust challenge our 
educational leadership to prornote effective schools -~ schools which reduce 
the pi'evalence of underachievement while simultaneously prbiribtirig education- 
al excellence. 

The third response to undorachievement is sophisticated advbcacy on 
behalf of our ovm sous and daup^ters. Cur earlier advbcacy effbrts ' 
addressed equal educ^itionai opportunity. Getting public school prbgrjams , 
services and transportation — indeed getting through the school house 
door unobstructed consumed our energy and interest. The new chapter in 
advocacy wiii focus on educational excellence. it will center on dramatic- 
ally improving the pt.-rformance of handicapped students through systematic, 
aggressive, supportive, interactive instruction. 

Students can do one thing more than any other which wiii influence 
'their academic achievement. It's called academic learning time. 'Academic 
learning time is the amount of time a student is actively engaged in 
learning tasks of a ir.oderate degree of difficulty successfully. Students 
V7ho engage in high amounts of academic learning time achieve at high 
levels. ^ 

VThat children l'^?3rh frbrri their classroom experiences is a function of 
what they db during clhss time. The curriculum and the teacher influence 
vhiat children db duriri^r class time. Tb maximize learning * teachers should 
assign tasks which are neither too easy ribr tbb difficult, get students to 
engage in thes'? tasks for lonr; tefibds of time arid irisure that the tasks 
are completed successfulJy . 
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Mbr^t iA) s tuclr^htr;. omj'' vivnc'^ di f f'i citl ty in readitiK: To ir.ipir"e reading 
skill it is hecnsn?\ry to iiicr' rir.e the -ir.dunt of tine students ST^end reading; 
Reading means directly respbhuihg to print. '^Students at the be^unning 
stapes of reading ne(^d to be tau^^t how to read. Teachers must ornanize 
their time so that t}irr:e instructional activities are increased" (teinhardt, 
Zigmond and Cbbley-j 198I. pp. 357-358), "In classrooms where teachers pro- 
vide(d) more support and positive, corrective feedback, students gain(ed) 
more in reading achievement" (^itallings, I98I, p. 13)- 

To increase students academic achievement, teachers shouicS srhedxde 
more time for aciademi c instruction, assign learning tasks of a moderate 
deforce of difficulty and provi.le personal support, direct instruction and 
])Ositivej corrective feedback. Such teacher-student intoracticn increases 
both time on-task and successfiil completion of tasks- 
Parents can exercise a coiisiderabie amount of influence over what is 
taught and how much time is allocated to it throuf^i their child's individ- 
ualized education program. Collaboratively developed by parents, teachers 
and- administrators , the lEP coordinates a student's unique needs with 
specially designed instruction and placement. As ve all know ^ the lEP 
includes statements describing the student's present levels of educational, 
performance, aniiual poals , short term objectives, the services to be pro- 
vided, initiation and anticipated duration dates of services and procedures 
to determine if and when short term objectives are met. 

it is often very difficult to figure out what happiens at lEP meetings; 
Sometimes short, sometimes informal and usually controlled by educators, it's 
difficult to know what your child is getting. 

Let tlie written IE? become the center of your attention. There shoiad 
be a logical relationship amon,^ present level statements, annual goals, 
short term objectives and amc'ar^t of service. Most frequently such a logical 



ir\lht ioiishi p ir tiot fitprM'-nt; >lo yc'M'll need to imposfj ycur nvr: lopic and 
control. The fr^novlvr, vecoi !:i"ndatior" are pi'oposed n[? ways to n^tke sense 



of the lEP arid the Ti.r meeting. Most si2;nif icmtly , following these recom- 
ir.endations rn?\,v infli;':ncc what vour child does in school by influencing the 
teacher and the curr i c'Jluni. 



1: Let each present level statement signify an area requir- 
ing specially designed instruction. Often grade equiva- 
lent scores on tests administered to your child are reported 
as present level statc?inents • Ask which subjects are to 
be addressed in the special education progrnm- Gross 
off all subjects and test results which will not be ad- 
dressed in the special education program. Eliminate all 
superfluous information. Keep only those present level 
statements in which specially designed instruction will 
be provided. 

2. request a rj?script ion of what ;v our child can do for each 
present iev'l statement. Eliminate all grade equivalent 
scores and substitute "can do" descriptive statements. 

3. Efich present ]evel statement should have o related annual 
goal. This annual goal should estimate your child's per- 
fomance one year from now. ..Don't settle for ar:biguous 
claims like "improve reading" or promised actions like 
"receive extra help in math". Insist upon a response to 
the question: "\^at .will my child be doing one year from 
now in this subject?" Expect evasive, elusive responses^ 
but try for descriptive answers. Many factors influence 
learning and it's very difficult to accurately forecast 
student performance even one year into the future. 

k. Short term objectives should provide detailed information. 
Ask about the -relationship between object ives and your 
child's report card. Ask when you'll be informed, about 
your child's progress in relation to short term objectives. 

The amount and frequency of instructional time in the re- 
source program is critical. ' Your questions should include:- 
"How many, mi nutes per day and how many days per week will 
my chilcl.be in the resource program?" "How will instruc- 
tional timebe allocated to instructional areas identified 
as pireseht. level .statements?" "How many other students will 
be present?" "Will they be working in the same ihstructibnal 
area?.' "A.t the same level?" "How will you distribute your 
teaching tim.e across areas , students and levels?" '*Hdw often 
vr'ill hcinewcrk bf* assigned?" "What changes will be made by 
the classrcom. tbacher in response to rttv- child's unique needs? 
"Hpv7 can o.s a parent ^ most effectively influence appro- 
priate chan^^ec in c]r^^srobm instruction?" 
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Thi- lolloiiir. d-'linc;^ are prd}.oi-.ed for estimatihr, ilK> m ^ro- 
priateness of pri^po;-t"i IriGtrMctibhal tl;he in the resource prbr,ra:n: 

1. Present Inv' ] stateirohts ih different ihstructidnai areas 

will requiiv more tiiiie thOLri one or two present level statements 

2. A larp:e arr.ouiit. of pr^yitx'oQS projected in annual §^oals will re- 
quire more instructional time than a modest anount of progress. 

3. Many students workiri/: in different subjects at various levels 
will n««ces£5itate morr time in the i-esburce program for inter- 
active teachin/5 than fewer students^ subjects and levels. 

Education has ropontcdly demonstrated its capacity to elevate the 
human condition. And special education has si^:;nificantly enriched the 
iives of many handicapped stuc!ehts and their families. 

It is possible today to have both educational excellence and edu- 
cational equality in our public schools. It's possible to have both in- 
structional excellence and instructional equality for bur special needs 
students. V/e must vii^orously promote both excellence and equality for 
all students with special needs. 
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